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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


A Visit to the Nickel Mine in Lancaster (o., Pa. 


(Concluded from page 170.) 

We were kindly received by Captain Doble, 
the Superintendent of the mine, who selected for 
us specimens of the ores which we could not 
otherwise have obtained; showed us the machin- 
ery used in working the mine, and gave us much 
information. 

The mines are situated in the belt of country 
lying south of the Gap Hills (or Mine Ridge), 
and north of Chester Valley. The general rock 
of the country is of a shelly or slaty structure, 
abounding in Mica, and colored red with iron, 
At the mines there is a mass of dark colored 
rock, almost black, which is largely composed of 
Hornblende, a material which differs from Mica 
in composition, color, and in the form of its erys- 
tals. It contains as its principal ingredients, 
Silica, Magnesia, Lime and Iron. The Granite 
and Gneiss rocks often contain Hornblende in 
place of Mica, giving them a dark color and 
great toughness. The Hornblende Rock at the 
Nickel Mine is a comparatively narrow deposit, 
averaging about 300 feet in width. On its south- 
ern side a long and deep chasm has opened at 
some remote period, between it and the slaty 
rock which had joined it. This chasm has been 
filled with metallic ores, which have been brought 
there in solution in the water, and crystallized 
from it on the adjacent rocks, forming what is 
termed in mining a vein. Such chasms or long, 
narrow openings in the earth, are very common 
in voleanic countries; and may form whenever 
there is any disturbance of the earth’s surface. 
They must have been numerous in former geo- 
logical periods when the surface of the earth was 
being denna in some parts and depressed in 
others. We find them along the whole chain of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Andes; and in 
them are contained the deposits of silver, gold 
and other metals which those mountains furnish 
to the miner, and which have been brought there 
in solution and there stored in the same manner 
as the Nickel in the Gap vein. 

“When a bone in our bodies is broken,” says 
T. Sterry Hunt, “nature goes to work to repair 
the fractured part, and gradually brings to it 
bony matter which fills up the little interval, 
and at length makes the severed parts one again. 
So when there are fractures in the earth’s crust, 
the circulating waters deposit in the openings 
Mineral matters, which unite the broken por- 


tions, and thus make whole again the shattered 
rocks. Vein-stones are thus formed, and are the 
work of nature’s conservative surgery.” 

The Gap Nickel vein has been traced for 
about 2000 feet in length; its thickness (the 
width of the original fissure) varies from 4 to 
about 30 feet, and some places reaches to 60 feet ; 
its depth is unknown, as the deepest shaft yet 
sunk in it, which is 235 feet, failed to reach the 
bottom. The ore, as is nearly always the case 
in metallic veins, is a mixture of several metals, 
all combined with sulphur. On picking up a 
piece from the vile under the shed where it is 
sorted, I could see the bright lustre of the Cop- 
per pyrites, (Copper and Sulphur) resembling in 
color polished brass; in another part of the same 
fragment the Nickel had taken the place of the 
Copper. It was of a redder tint than the Cop- 
per, though the color was not as conspicuous as 
the metallic lustre. Intermingled with these 
were the black crystals of the Hornblende. The 
Superintendent gave me an interesting specimen 
of pure Nickel Pyrites (Nickel and Sulphur) 
which consisted of delicate needle-shaped crys- 
tals compacted into a mass, with the free ends 
of the crystals projecting as fine points like the 
pile on a piece of velvet plush. Tn addition to 
the metals already named, iron and cobalt are 
present in small quantities. 

After the ore is raised from the mine, the 
parts which consist principally of Hornblende 
are broken off, and the more valuable portions 
are put into large roasting kilns, each of which 
holds about 100 tons of ore, and a fire of wood 
kindled under it. The sulphur which is present 
in such abundance in combination with the 
metals, burns as it is liberated from them. 
When once set on fire, the kiln will burn for 4 
or 5 weeks without other fuel. This roasting 
frees the ore from most of the sulphur it con- 
tains. The roasted ore is then mixed with lime- 
stone and quartz, which act as fluxes, melted in 
a smelting furnace and cast into bars, which 
contain nickel, cobalt and copper. This mixed 
metal is then sent to the refining works in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, where the different products 
are separated from each other. 

The Gap Mine was first discovered about 170 
—_ ago, and worked for copper, at intervals, 

y different companies for 80 or 90 years, but 
without obtaining enough metal to pay the ex- 
penses. In 1849, after it had been standing idle 
for 30 or 40 years, a stock company was formed, 
and mining operations resumed. The Nickel 
ore was thrown aside as useless, being supposed 
to be Sulphuret of Iron, a very plentiful mineral. 
In the beginning of 1852, the present super- 
intendent came there to work as a miner, and 
discovered that what was supposed to be worth- 
less refuse was not iron, but some other mineral. 
An analysis showed that it contained Nickel. 
In 1862, Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia, the 
present owner, purchased an interest in, and sub- 
sequently became entire owner of the property. 

he ore as it leaves the mine contains only 
from one to three per cent. of Nickel, so that it 
is not surprising that previous attempts to work 


the mine have not resulted in pecuniary success. 
That it has been profitable to the present owner 
is an evidence of the business skill with which it 
has been managed. 

Nickel is found in many rocks, particularly 
in some of the serpentine beds—but seldom in 
such quantities that it can be mined to advant- 
age. Until recently the Gap Mine was the only 
one in this country which was worked for the 
sake of this metal,—perhaps that is still the 
ease. In New Caledonia, an island in the South 
Pacific, there is a mine owned by French capi- 
talists, which contains a far richer ore. The 
company which controls it would have a practi- 
cal monopoly of Nickel production, were it not 
for the competition of the Lancaster County 
Mine. In the mines of Germany and other parts 
of Europe, Nickel is found in considerable quan- 
tities combined with Arsenic. 

In the neighborhood of the Lancaster County 
Mine, we met with some interesting traces of the 
existence of another fissure or dyke in the earth’s 
surface. A mile or so before reaching it, we saw 
some large stones by the road-side, whose surface 
was weathered into a peculiar rusty brown hue, 
but whose freshly broken parts showed that they 
were composed of a hard, black or greenish- 
black, soa of uniform texture. There was in 
their shape an approach to a crystalline form, 
as they had flat sides and regular angular edges, 
quite unlike the ordinary stones of that region. 
They were Trap rocks, and came from a long 
and narrow cleft in the earth’s surface, which 
has been filled with this material, perhaps pressed 
up from below in a melted state. This fissure, or 
dyke as it is termed, has been traced about 25 
miles, running in a south-west direction from the 
Welsh Mountain to the Susquehanna River. 
Such dykes are found in many parts of the coun- 
try, and some of them are of great width—such 
as that which forms the Orange Mountain in 
New Jersey. The crevice in Lancaster County 
appears to have been quite narrow, in some 
places perhaps not more than 40 feet wide. 
Others are known in which the trap is but a few 
feet in thickness. 

The analysis of trap rocks shows that they 
contain a considerable variety of substances com- 
mingled together. Of these Silica forms about 
one-half of the whole. Alumina, Iron, Lime and 
Magnesia are also present in considerable quan- 
tities. 





Tue love of the indecent in art and literature 
is so uniformly associated with social decay that 
we cannot but regard its increase as ominous of 
evil. It is a sure sign that a people has come 
into such a collision with that part of moral en- 
vironment which consists of the eternal laws of 
purity and righteousness as must end in its de- 
struction if there be no change for the better. 
As yet public opinion is on the side of decency 
and purity, but it will not long continue so if 
writers of evil books continue to poison the 
minds of myriads of readers. Society must fight 
their influence for the sake of its own life.— The 
American. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.”” 
Concerning a Tract—with a Letter and a 
Narrative by the Receiver of the Tract. 


The following letter, penned by one who is a 
writer of true and helpful narratives, and who 
lives in one of the New England States, is sub- 
mitted for insertion in THE FRIEND, under the 
belief that its perusal will afford some encourage- 
ment to the Book and Tract Committees in their 
useful work, and that it may incite our members 
generally (as lately recommended by E. M.) 
not to neglect any right opportunity for handing 
out or sending abroad the literature of our 
Religious Society : 

“T have been very much interested in ‘A 
Concise Account of the Religious Society of 
Friends,’ finding in it a good many facts 
with which I was not familiar. It has made 
plain to me my mother’s belief, that I always 
considered peculiar. She was a good, Christian 
woman, fond of her Bible and of silent commu- 
nion,—not fond of church-going, of ministers, 
or of prayer meetings. She did not consider 
baptism, communion, or church membership 
necessary, and always said all those things were 
of the heart. 

“When I was baptized, I asked her if she 
objected, and she said, ‘Not if you think it 
necessary; but I think the Lord looks at thé 
heart and not at any outward forms.” From 
her I have gained and kept many of these 
opinions, in regard to the Holy Spirit in par- 
ticular; but I did not know that she had 
authority or sympathy for her ideas about the 
ordinances; and I find that I have been a good 
deal of a Quaker without knowing it. 

“TI remember when quite a child, hearing 
mother and her sister [the latter being named 
from an exemplary teacher of the Society of 
Friends] talkin’ of these things, and they said 
if they lived where it was possible, they should 
join the Quaker Meeting, and bring up their 
children in that way. Mother used to tell me 
so much of what she was taught at that school, 
that it seems almost as real to me as if it was 
my own experience. She once dressed a doll 
for me, to show me the plain dress and bonnet 
of her early friends, but she would not even let 
me take it in my hand; but after I had looked 
at it as she held it from me, she ripped it in 
pieces—to my great disappointment—as some- 
thing too sacred to be carelessly played with.* 

“The study of the little tract has brought my 
early life back to me with great vividness, and 
I can now understand mother’s delight in get- 
ting us all off to church or prayer meeting, and 
saying: ‘I shall be much happier and better 
satisfied here at home by myself,—and I re- 
member, too, how serene her lovely face would 
be on our return.t It gives me a peculiar 


*The feeling of the parent doubtless was, that as the 
simple attire of the Friends had commended itself 
to her, as being in accordance with what the Scriptures 
and the witness in her own heart had told her, became 
those professing godliness, she hence had a repugnance 
to permitting the representation to be bandied about 
as something simply uliar and mirth-provoking, 
and, to that extent, as likely to have an effect in pre- 
venting her young friends from taking up the cross in 
the matter of their own apparel. 

It was undoubtedly a sentiment akin to this, which 
led F. E. Willard to treat, as she did, the subject of the 
teaching power of dolls in her recent tract on “‘ Dress 
and Vice.” She wisely advises that French dolls, 
frilled and furbelowed, be not given to the little ones, 
if we would keep them from bestowing overmuch 
attention on their dress. 

tWe would probably judge wrongly were we to con- 
clude that this mother was indifferent to the admonition 
concerning the assembling of ourselves together. Was 


satisfaction, that you will understand, when I 
tell you that it has been a trial to me ever since 
mother’s death, that she was not baptized, and 
did not unite with any church. That feeling is 
now quite dispelled. I always felt that she had 
the inward assurance of her acceptance with 
Christ. Had she had some one to talk with who 
understood her, she would have been more free 
ip her expressions of belief, but, as it was, 
‘F was always considered peculiar,’ and 
sometimes was almost persecuted by a severely 
orthodox near neighbor * * for neglecting the 
means of grace, as they considered the revival 
meetings. She was at least consistent, never 
being moved from her life-long habit of silent 
communion, even when was holding 
meetings only a few rods away.” 


The writer of the foregoing, in the current 
number of the American Messenger, repeats a 
story told by an elderly teacher and preacher 
among the Indians, who, many years before, 
had gone West with the expectation of serving 
as a colporteur among the white settlers. An 
open-air meeting had been appointed for the 
Indians on a certain First-day, to be held near 
the confluence of two rivers, where the tribes 
sometimes came together around their council 
fires. On the morning appointed, the colporteur 
was greatly disappointed “to find the rain fall- 
ing as if the very windows of the clouds were 
open.” He was quite ready to conclude that it 
would not be worth while to go through the 
beating storm the ten miles’ distance to the 
meeting-place; but a friend with whom he so- 
journed, and who knew the character of the 
red men better, told him that if he was not 
unfaithful to the appointment, he would find 
that the Indians would not be. Thus en- 
couraged, he set forward with his friend, on 
horseback, fording two rivers; and, as they 
reached their destination, “tall, lank, dripping 
figures were seen moving swiftly to the place of 
meeting.” 

Instead of the expected dozen or score of 
attenders, more than 150 were present, some of 
them having come fifteen or twenty miles, some 
on horseback, many on foot. They gathered 
under a huge oak, at the foot of which a little 
mound of turf-covered roots made a natural 
elevation for the speaker. “A few could under- 
stand me,” proceeded the latter; “an interpreter 
made my meaning clear to the rest. All listened 
eagerly, so eagerly that my heart was wrung 
with a great pity, and tears mingled with the 
raindrops that poured down my face. There 
these rapt listeners stood all day. A few of 
them had blankets; the preacher held the only 
umbrella in the company, to protect his Bible 
when he read it to them.” The Indians were 
afterward supplied with tracts and copies of the 
New Testament; and though it might be ques- 
tioned what good they could do if the recipients 
could not read them, yet, the Indians having 
learnt of the good tidings, would take occasion 
to ask the hunter or herdsman or trader who 
came among them, to read the printed pages: 
and so the Indian and the white man—the 
latter perhaps a wanderer far from his home— 
would be instructed together. J.W.L. 


it not rather evident, that, having experienced the 
stated “church services” to be a burden to her spirit, 
she felt the requirement, and knew of the blessing of 
that communion with the Father and the Son which 
becomes the happy lot of those who seek Him in faith 
and with faithfulness? Where meetings are accessible, 
the faithfulness of many elders, though weighed down 
with years and many infirmities, has often been in- 
structive and stimulating to those who are younger in 
years. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”” 


Journal Kept by Martha Routh, on her Passage 
from London to America. 

Martha Routh was a minister in the saa 

b- 


of Friends, who resided at Manchester, Englan 
Some account of her life and travels is pu 
lished in vol. XII. of the Friends’ Library. She 
twice came to America on religious visits. The 
Journal from which the following narrative ig 
extracted records her experiences during the 
first of these voyages. It contains much that is 
instructive, and gives a pleasant insight into 
the life on shipboard of the company of con- 
genial Friends, all or nearly all of whom who 
appear to have been members of the same 
religious Society. It also furnishes, in its de 
scription of the tedious delays occasioned by 
baffling winds, and its allusions to the danger of 
falling into the hands of wicked and evilly- 
disposed men, an interesting contrast with the 
ease, quickness and safety with which trans- 
atlantic voyages are made in these days of 
steam and of peace. 

The manuscript volume from which this is 
taken is one that belonged to the late Martha 
Jefferis, who (then Martha Sharpless) was a 
teacher at Westtown Boarding School in 1803, 
and was connected with that institution in after 
years as a member of its Committee, and after- 
wards as Matron. 


“On Second-day morning, 21st of the Seventh 
Month, 1794, I had a near and solemn parting 
with my dear husband and my sister North, 
at our kind friend’s, Simon Baileys, in London, 
with divers other friends, amongst whom was 
my beloved brother in the bonds of the Gospel, 
Thomas Scattergood,* who has lately arrived 
from America on a religious visit to Friends in 
Europe, and who had then to bear a deeply 
instructive, encouraging testimony to the suf- 
ficiency of the Lord’s power, who called forth 
his servants and hand-maidens to go from land 
to land and sea to sea to preach the Gospel of 
his Son. 

“They accompanied us to the river, when I 
went on board. The ship I embarked in was 
the Barclay, bound for Boston in New England; 
owned by the sons of my dear and justly valued 
friend,t W. Rotch, who embarked for Gravesend 


*Of this worthy minister of the Gospel a Journal 
was published in the 8th volume of Friends’ Library. 
He was born in 1748, and died at his residence in 
Philadelphia in 1814. 

He spent six years in a religious visit in Great 
Britain, where he arrived about the middle of the 
Sixth Month, 1794, a few days before Martha Routh 
left to perform a similar service in his own country. 

Joseph Kite, in his Arm Chair, describing the wor- 
thies who had rested in that ancient seat, thus speaks 
of T. Scattergood :— 


“Here Scattergood, when evening came at length, 
From the day’s toil reposed his weary strength ; 
From Christian sympathy that solace drew, 

Which those can grant who heavenly joys pursue. 

Mournful of spirit, he was ever found 

In sympathy with souls by sorrow bound. 

As fell his plaintive voice upon the ear, 

The poor in spirit felt a friend was near. 

Prompt in his duty at the house of prayer, 

To plead with fervor for his Master there ; 

While crowds hung trembling on that zealous tongue, 

Which only woke as living waters sprung. 

He never preached himself—his every word 

Directed to a slain and risen Lord. 

He to the weary, consolation brought, 

He for the burthened sweet deliverance wrought; 

Tho’ bound himself, the fettered oft set free,— 

The Jeremiah of his age was he.” 

+Wm. Rotch was a prominent Friend of Nantucket, 
who took an active part, during the Revolutionary 

War, in obtaining protection for the inhabitants of the 

island and their vessels from both the British 
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8 in company with his wife and daughters, and John | parting with an apostle of Christ; weeping | Emlen, is kind enough often to occupy; whose 
| Wigham from Scotland, and my valued friend | much because they expected to see him no| company is at all times very pleasant. His 

and fellow-laborer in like religious prospect with | more. He, with said Friends, came and drank | eyes being dim and mine not being very strong 
’ myself, to visit Friends in America. We also| tea with us in the ship that evening, at whose | since I have been on board, L. and M. Rotch 
. had as passengers Elijah Waring, John Gilbert, | request I went on shore; lodged at an inn, and | frequently read to us, much to our satisfaction ; 
a Joseph Merefield and Henry Kendal, who were| being poorly with the sick headache, I soon | their father and mother, &c., being within hear- 
. going to settle in business,—likewise two young | retired to bed, and by morning was much re-|ing—thus we go on pleasantly when the vessel 
. women,— Elizabeth Pritchett of Dorsetshire, and | cruited: when, after breakfasting together, and | is moderately still, which continued so much so 
. Elizabeth Wood of Boston in Lancashire, all} our dear friend William Rotch being arrived, | till late on Seventh-day evening, that I went on 
e members of our Society. Having a fair wind,| we went on board, and after another solid|deck after dark, just to take a view of the 
is we got to Gravesend in about three hours, where | parting with friends, weighed anchor, and sailed | water. It had a solemn appearance, and though 
. we cast anchor, and for some time employed | to the Noire with a pretty fair wind, then cast | nothing terrifying, my mind was touched with 
- ourselves in setting our several matters in the] anchor again with about eighty vessels more;|a feeling for those who had the care of the 
, cabin. among them was the Ohio, in which T. Scatter- | vessel, in thinking how trying it must be to 
“In the afternoon several Friends came on | good had come from America, with* John Jay, | such, in dark and stormy nights. 


board and drank tea, and on Third-day many - 
y more came from London to accompany our 
of beloved elder brother in the truth,t Samuel 
- Emlen, who seemed peacefully set at liberty 
from the religious engagements he has been 

exercised in, in Ireland and England, particu- 
of larly in London, where, there is cause to believe, 


he left many seals of his ministry, and where 


the ambassador who came to settle matters. be- 
tween the Court of England and their State. 

“ Fifth-day, Seventh Mo, 24th. Beat against 
wind and tide, which caused a great motion, 
and brought on sea-sickness to most of us, though 
I seemed to have a less portion than some; yet 
too much for writing, which my kind friend 


About two o’clock on First-day morning, 
Seventh Month 28th, I heard the captain call 
to his men, telling them the wind had got more 
in our favor, who quickly were upon deck, 
weighed anchor and set sail; but the wind 
blowing hard and not quite fair, we had a tossing 
time, till we anchored again at Dungeness, 











, W. Rotch did for me, to my husband; which} when we retired quietly together in our cabin 
” it’s likely many would feel as those did, when | letter, with others, the pilot took on shore at| in the latter part of the afternoon. Though on 
» . Deal, where he left us at anchor. sitting down I felt very feeble, both in body and 
3 on ——— ‘ a the oe Ped the Ay. “Sixth-day, Seventh Mo. 25th. Continued at| mind, the latter became a little helped through 
- pip ge te Sageant-on teeta lia te the British anchor—the wind being against us, the sea rough, the impression of a belief raised thereon, that 
. and French Governments so crippled the whaling | and sickness continued ; but towards evening got | many brothers and sisters from whom we were 
| interests, that he and others obtained concessions from | more calm. I slept comfortably that night, and | separated in body, had been caring for us, and 
the French Government, and removed to Dunkirk, | waking early in the morning, felt much refreshed | breathing on our behalf, both in public and 
th a — a — = —_— ein both in body and mind—the latter being humbled | private, to the great Preserver of men; which 
1g = aaks Gis. in taeiien cakes ak tied and contrited to silent weeping, in my little but felt humbling, and accompanied with secret 
h, circumstances may be found in the 48th volume of }Commodious lodging-room, under a fresh sense | desires on mine own account in a particular 
n, THE FRIEND, page 349, &c. of the bountiful dealings of infinite wisdom | manner, that I might for one be watchful over 
as CO On the approach of war between France and Eng-| towards me, even from my childish years; and | myself; and feeling it spread towards others, 
|, => ny ee ee tent: great was the love that was renewed in my|I had liberty, though in weakness, to make 
‘d Sigilas eralonns, ath chee epudings yout Saghiad, heart towards my fellow-passengers, and in a some mention of it, which was followed with 
In returned to America in 1794, in the same vessel with | particular manner beyond the power of expres-| instructive addition from dear S. Emlen. In 
ly Martha Routh. He soon afterwards settled in New| sion towards Wm. Rotch, who for some years| the evening, we sat together again, and some of 
if- Bedford, which became his home during the remainder | hath been to me a brother beloved in the un-| our young men read to us, when, after a pause, 
th of his long life. His history shows that he was a man changeable Truth; and as our friendship did|dear J. Wigham had to revive again in our 
d ee a ee ee nde, | Hot commence on the surface of things, but in | heari that had b d— It is 
; rting the testimonies held by the Society of Friends. race 8s, earing, & passage that had been rea is 
of he estimation in which he was held by his fellow-| a heart-felt cement, flowing in a language as | not in man that walketh to direct his own steps, 
townsmen is shown by the notice of him given by | when deep uttereth unto deep; so it hath con-| &c.—from which he was led to drop several 
I Daniel Ricketson in his history of New Bedford, who | tinued gaining ground on that Rock which can-| instructive remarks, in a particular manner, to 
as speaks of “the venerable and patriarchal appear.) | hot. be shaken, nor against which the gates of | the young men; followed by S. Emlen, in tender, 
of William Rotch in the latter part of his life. ‘ Tall : : : ; : 
i; and dignified in his person, fis face expressive of | bell shall be able to prevail, and under which | emphatical expostulation; and I believe our 
ed benevolence, with his long, silvery locks, and the drab- | humbling uniting impression a trust was re-| minds according to our measures were bowed in 
id colored suit of the style of the Society of Friends, | newed, that our Heavenly Pilot would in his| thankfulness, for being owned together through 
combined with his noble and philanthropic character, | own time land us safely together at the desired | the renewings of his Power, who in former years 
ow — ,,an object of profound respect to his} Hort: for which fresh mark of Divine regard, | ordained a morning oblation, and an evening 
ih “Friend Rotch, as he was called, was a fine specimen | My soul desired to render the tribute of praise | sacrifice.” 
of a merchant, a man of the strictest integrity; frank, | unto God, who is worthy for ever. (To be continued.) 
at eee, high-minded in its truest sense, but truly} “After rising, found myself so recruited I was 
he umble in his own self-estimation; of broad and} able to lend a little help to my dear friend, E. For “Tue Frienp.” 
th re en Saver Se pe seme pe Pa wie Foe Rotch, &c., in their domestic affairs. Though} We believe our meetings for worship are of 
- f fine, a more perfect pm ome has never fallen to | We are many in the cabin, and sometimes driven Divine institution ; for our Saviour said, “ where 
ks our lot to know.’ together in little nooks, I think it may be safely | two or three are met together in my name, there 
; tOf this devoted minister, whose home was in Phila- | Said we are a family of love, and desirous to| am I in the midst of them,” to own and to bless; 
delphia, the Arm Chair says :— accommodate one another. My little state-room | and He is the guide and teacher of his people— 
“Here too has sat,—like him of stature, small, proves the sweetest part of the ship; by being} of all who are met in his name and power. 
Great, too, of heart,—a minister like Paul,— most in the centre of the cabin, is least subject | And we believe our meetings for discipline are 
One who, obedient to his Master's will, to the smell common to vessels. When in bed, | of Divine institution, to see that we keep our 
Was studious found his duty to fulfil. ; can readily get at all I want about me; have | bodies in subjection, and that our outward ap- 
_ Sees welt Ease Sened week Geupel chen, room for my easy-chair, and at the bottom of | pearance and our conversation, is in accordance 
nm Christian errands o’er the Atlantic main ; 7 ? oe ; ; 7 7 - 
: And still, returning from his work of love, my crib, another seat, that I can invite a friend | with our high profession of being led and guided 
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the list of her worthies than that of John Jay.” was not enough to fit and qualify men to 
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ministers of Christ: so that which opened in me, 
I saw struck at the priest’s ministry.” Now in 
our meetings for worship, when we attain to the 
object of meeting—feel something of the solem- 
nizing sense of God’s love—should we not try to 
carry some of this feeling home with us? and 
not too soon turn our attention to a study of the 
written law, lest it should dissipate the solemn 
thoughts of some young and exercised mind, and 
rather lead back to the outward law, than to the 
law of grace, and Spirit of Christ in the heart ; 
and thereby cause some who are weak to look 
too much to those who are learned in the words 
of Scripture. “For the promise was not to 
Abraham or to his seed through the law, but 
through the righteousness of Faith; for if they 
which are of the law be heirs, faith is made void 
and the promise of no effect?’ But they have 
not all obeyed the Gospel, for Esaias saith, 
Lord, who hath believed our report? So, then, 
faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. But I say, “ Have they not heard ; 
yes, verily, their sound went into all the earth, 
and their words unto the ends of the world.” 

It is not so much a want of knowledge that is 
needed, as it is a want of care, and a willingness 
to deny self: take up the cross, and obey in the 
little, and follow that light which leads away 
from the fashions and sins of the world into great 
simplicity, honesty, love and holiness, which 
would bring acceptable honor to God, and pro- 
mote our present and eternal happiness. Did 
not George Fox, in his trouble, go to those most 
reputed as learned teachers in his day? but 
could find none that could speak to his condi- 
tion, or give any relief; and he remained in 
great trouble until it was shown to him, “that 
Christ alone could speak to his condition.” O! 
what a relief to be turned from men to the Saviour 
of the world—to Christ in his own heart. And 
verily, George Fox tried to turn all his hearers 
from the teachings of men to the Spirit of truth 
in their own hearts. He labored to bottom them 
on Christ within, as their teacher. 

We have the Holy Scriptures, for which we 
should be thankful, and should read them care- 
fully and often; but many parts are a sealed 
book until our understandings are opened by 
the Holy Spirit, which inspired the holy men 
who gave them forth. Even the disciples of 
Jesus needed to have their understanding opened 
by Him. “ Without Him, we can do nothing” 
rightly. Without Him, we shall be blind leaders 
of the blind, and shall both fall into the ditch 
of thinking we have attained something by learn- 
ing the words of Scripture, and teaching others in 
our own time and will; like some poor mother 
who thought her child had done a meritorious 
thing to say over a few words of prayer which 
she had taught him; and tried to make him 
think he merited a reward, though he felt no 
sense of need. 

The Jews had the Scriptures and read them ; 
yet they were enemies of Him of whom they so 
fully testify. They felt secure, and thought they 
had in them eternal life; and they were much 
taken up searching them; but they would not 
come to Christ that they might have life. The 
tendency of such teaching is to cause the hearers 
to depend too much on Scripture; and to lead 
them into too much liking to hear the best in- 
tellectual teachers, instead of watching and wait- 
ing in solemn silent exercise. 

George Fox says, “I fasted much, walked 
abroad in solitary places many days, and often 
took my Bible and sat in hollow trees and lone- 
some places.” His Bible reading was in private, 
a good example for us. He says, “I kept much 
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as a stranger, seeking heavenly wisdom, and get- 
ting knowledge from the Lord; and was brought 
off from earthly things, to rely on the Lord 
alone.” 
With the salutation of love to all who are 
seeking the right way of the Lord, I conclude, 
Rost. KNowLeEs. 
West Brancu, Iowa, Twelfth Mo. 18th, 1888. 
— Tue Frienp.” 


Exhortation to the Young. 


My mind has been brought under exercise, 
and a living concern felt for the dear youth, and 
those who are setting out in life, in our Society, 
that you may be so wise as to “ choose the Lord 
for your portion, and the God of Jacob for the 
lot of your inheritance:” then you will have 
nothing to fear, save the fear of offending Al- 
mighty God in thought, word, or deed. Be will- 
ing, dear ones, to take up the cross and deny 
yourselves of every sin-pleasing pleasure,—the 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the 
pride of life, which are not of the Father, but 
are of the world that lieth in wickedness; and 
follow a meek, a once crucified but now arisen 
and glorified Saviour and Redeemer. May you 
be more and more weaned from the world, and 
the things of the world—its manners, its maxims, 
its fashions and its delusive pleasures ; and your 
affections set on things above—on Heaven and 
heavenly things—where Christ our Redeemer 
“sitteth on the right hand of God.” 

The way to the crown is the same that ever it 
was ; it is by the way of the cross. “ Christ’s cross 
is Christ’s way to Christ’s crown,” says William 
Penn. You cannot keep yourselves; it is only 
as you are obedient unto the Spirit of Truth as 
made manifest unto you in the secret of your 
souls, that you can be preserved from the snares 
of the crue! enemy who goeth about not only as 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, 
but also as a cunning serpent, to beguile and 
draw away the mind after forbidden things. His 
baits are strewn thickly to catch the feet of the 
unwary. He holds up to them pleasing pictures, 
and tries to persuade them that there is no harm 
in this or in that indulgence, with which the 
Spirit of Christ would make them uneasy. It 
may be in fondness for dress, or in music and 
singing, or in attending places of diversion—and 
so he would keep the mind afloat on outward 
things, things that perish, above the cross of 
Christ, out of the true fear of God. 

Oh! dear ones, such as do hearken to the in- 
sinuations of the enemy, and are drawn aside by 
him, will suffer loss and bring trouble upon them- 
selves; and it will only be through unfeigned 
repentance towards God, that you can receive 
forgiveness and be brought into favor with Him, 
the Lord of life and of glory. Oh! hearken not 
unto the enemy, for he was a liar from the be- 
ginning, and abode not in the truth ; but heark- 
en unto the “still, small voice of Christ,” who 
standeth at the door of your hearts, knocking 
for an entrance there. Oh! keep Him not out 
until his “head is wet with the dew, and his 
locks with the drops of the night,” but open unto 
Him, and He will come in and sup with you, and 
you shall sup with Him. 

Love retirement, and commune with your own 
hearts and be still; read daily a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures, with your minds turned inward 
to wait upon God; that you may know your 
spiritual strength to be renewed in Him, that 
you may run the way of his commandments 
and not be weary, walk and not faint. Read, 
also, the approved writings of Friends, make 
yourselves acquainted with them, and you will 


find this to be not only a profitable but a plea- 
sant employment. And do not give way to 
lightness or foolish talking and jesting, or go 
into unprofitable company, which will be a dis- 
advantage to you, disqualify you for serious re- 
flections, and beget a disrelish for good and 
profitable reading. Oh! you cannot be too care- 
ful on these points. I feel to encourage all our 
dear young Friends to be faithful unto Him who 
is calling to glory and to virtue—faithful in 
little things as well as in greater. 

I will add a few extracts from the “Intro- 
ductory Remarks” to volume I. of “ Friends’ 
Library :” 

“The records of the Society show a long list 
of worthies, whose dying hours and sayings bear 
ample testimony that the principles in which 
they had lived, and by which they endeavored 
to regulate their actions, did not fail them in the 
near prospect of death and eternity ; but admin- 
istered all that support, consolation and ani- 
mating hope, which give to the death-bed of the 
Christian its peculiar interest. 

“Tt is especially obligatory on the members 
to be conversant in these matters. Ignorance of 
them, where the means of information are ac- 
cessible, is discreditable, if not culpable. 

“Tf the things which belong to our peace have 
a due place in our affections, we shall meditate 
with pleasure on the experience of those who 
have trodden the path of virtue before us. The 
fervor of our piety, the strength of our attach- 
ments to religious truth, will be promoted by 
frequently perusing their excellent writings, and 
dwelling in serious contemplation on the bright 
example they have left us, adorned with the 
Christian graces, and inviting us to follow in 
their footsteps. 

“To whatever department of human pursuit 
we direct our attention, we perceive that men 
delight in the productions of congenial minds. 
He who finds that he has little relish for serious 
things, and that it is difficult to fix his attention 
upon them, may safely infer that his heart is not 
right in the sight of God, nor its aspirations di- 
rected towards the kingdom of heaven. 

“The religious man delights to dwell on those 
things which concern the salvation of his soul. 
He feels a lively interest in the saints and holy 
men who have entered the celestial city before 
him; and as he contemplates their blameless 
walk, their faith and patience under trials, their 
simple obedience and dedication, and above all, 
the blessed animating hope of an eternal inherit- 
ance, which shed a bright radiance around their 
dying beds, his whole soul kindles with desire 
to arise and gird himself anew for the journey, 
and with increased diligence and ardor to press 
toward the mark for the prize of his high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” J. 

Winona, Ohio, Twelfth Mo. 20th, 1888. 

xsrsneamesieinliiiainnemnamtitein 

Tue Christian life is a radically transformed 
life. It is not merely a life made better here 
and there, or now and then, while the vital prin- 
ciple, the ruling spirit, remains unchanged. An 
exceptionally affectionate child of four years, 
after gazing intently at his own miniature re- 
flection in his father’s eyes, naively asked, “ Do 
you keep me in your eye when you are asleep?” 
As a true father is a true father at all times—a 
true Christian is a Christian at all times—sleep- 
ing or waking, resting or working, hearing or 
speaking, dreaming or doing. The words of an 
unsophisticated child are often searchingly God- 
like. Do you keep Christ in your sight when 
you are asleep? “ Whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with Him.” 
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WHITTIER, 

(On his 8lst Birth-day, Twelfth Month 17th, 1888.] 


For “‘ Tue Frienp” 


Should almost any one of theso-called churches 
of the present time, cease to pay a regular salary 
to their hired minister, it would stop their 
preaching there and then; as was witnessed in 
a neighboring church only a few months ago. 
The services were opened as usual, and went on 
until the M. S. was laid on the desk, and then 
notice given by the minister that there would be 
no preaching until he received his pay. Then 
he quietly pocketed the sermon and went to his 
house, leaving the congregation to devise ways 
and means for raising the money; which was 
then done. Then the sermon was read in the 
evening. But should God withdraw his blessing 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, that would 
be little heeded by this class of preachers, so 
long as they could write a sermon and read it 
to the people, with the assurance that their pay 
was forthcoming. 

Impress on our minds yet more forcibly, dear 

Lord, these words of Jesus, ‘“ Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon;” and also, “If any man 
love the world the love of the Father is not in 
him.” 
Friends, stand aloof from this hireling minister 
business. The writer knows from experience 
whereof he speaks, having in his younger years 
been in such communion, and held all offices 
therein, save the ministry (so-called), until the 
true light shined into his heart some years ago, 
convincing him that this ministerial gift cannot 
be bought and sold for money. J. D. 






For “Tue Frrenp.” 


Some Account of Joseph Wilson. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

Fifth Month 13th, 1870. “My dear i 
I thought perhaps thou would be willing to re- 
ceive a few lines from thy often deeply tribu- 
lated father. The watch and warfare, the strug- 
gle of the spirit to be enabled to rise above the 
world, the flesh and the devil, admits of no abate- 
ment on my part. I do not know that I have 
much to communicate, but wish to remind thee 
that thou art not forgotten; no, none of our 
children are forgotten by their father, neither 
do I believe they are by their Heavenly Father ; 
but they must do their part, the cross to the 
natural will and affections must be borne day 
by day, and self slain, if we are ever permitted 
to wear the crownimmortal. I have had a sore 
conflict for months past, and am often brought 
to the acknowledgment that unless the Captain of 
salvation undertake for me it is in vain to look 
for help elsewhere. I do not wish by thus writ- 
ing to cast a gloom or discouragement over the 
mind of a dear child, but when thou art closely 
proven and neither sun, moon, nor stars appear 
for many days together, remember that others 
have trod the path before thee. I am not with- 
out hope that a brighter day will dawn, neither 
do I wish to be understood as complaining. No, 
not at all doubting but He, in whose hands are 
the times and seasons, knows best how to appor- 
tion to his creature man, the food most suitable 
and convenient for him. 

Sixth Month 19th, 1870. “A few days ago, 
whilst travelling on the road, a fresh visitation 
of heavenly love seemed to be held out, and as 

















BY MARY H. LEONARD. 






































O noble Singer, who with amaranth crowned 
Hast lingered ’mong us long; 

Freedom’s evangel and great Nature’s peace 
Are in thy song. 

A nation’s homage, and a nation’s love 
Rightly to thee belong. 









Valiant for truth wast thou, and bold to espouse 
The rights of souls oppressed ; 

And yet, O gray-winged thrush, thy quiet strains 
Delighted best 

When thy unwandering heart its joy outpoured 
From its sequestered nest. 


















No verse-wright thou, weaving with clever art 
The complex coils of rhyme ; 

Nor thine, weak Passion’s Muse that trails her robe 
In Folly’s slime; 

Thy simple measures lure us by the charm 
Of thought and faith sublime. 


Thou wast not understood by alien ears : 
Thy strenuous music fell 

Strange and uncouth on those who never felt 
The mighty spell 

Of freedom’s force that rugged Nature casts 
On those who woo her well. 












































But thy New England knew thee. All her moods 
In bold simplicity 

Hast thou portrayed. And now her sons dispersed 
From sea to sea 

Revere thy name, and cherish with delight 
Thy noble poesy. 


O Great Heart, weary with the futile strife 
Of dogma and of creed, 

How soon thou’lt rest thee from thy fourscore years 
Of God-like deed 

In the Eternal Goodness which thy heart 
Hath best interpreted ! 
























Banana Fibre—Among the valuable products 
of the soil now largely suffered to go to waste, 
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protection through the remaiming days of my 
pilgrimage; and also for the beloved partner of 
my life, that the most High would be pleased to 
give her beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness, and that she may in the 
winding up of her days be enabled to sing his 
praise on the banks of deliverance ; and in an 
especial manner did my heart yearn for my only 
son, that the Lord would be pleased to turn his 
heart to love and serve Him, even as a man 
turneth the water courses in his field, that his 
life may be useful and his end crowned with a 
blessing which the world cannot give. And 
others not named were also brought livingly and 
sweetly before my view. It seemed right to 
make this record as an acknowledgment of the 
tender regard of a compassionate Saviour to a 
poor unworthy worm of the dust.” 


fineness, extends the length of the body of the 
tree, which grows without a branch from ten to 
fifteen feet high, and has a circumference at the 
base of two and a half to three feet. In Central 
America, the fibre, with no preparation except 
drying, is used for shoe-strings, lariats, and cords 
for all purposes. In its twelve months of ex- 
istence, the banana tree bears only one bunch of 
fruit, but from two to four or ten trees spring 
from the roots of the one that has fallen. At 
home, the bunch of bananas is worth fifteen 
cents, and the dead tree nothing, though, if the 
supply were not inexhaustible, the latter would 
be worth ten times the value of the fruit toa 
cordage factory, paper mill, or coffee-sack maker. 
The banana leaf, with stems of the toughest and 
finest threads, is from two and a half to three feet 
wide and ten to fifteen feet long, and serves the 
, native women of San Salvador as an umbrella 

in the rainy season, a carpet on which to sit, and 

a bed on which to rest.— Exchange. 


She lived and labored midst the lowliest things, 
Walked at my side and talked, and oft did fill 
The gracious hours that friendly twilight brings 
With toil, naught questioning if good or ill 
Were hers; soft lullabies she crooned at eve. 
Like poppies’ breath falling down tenderly 
On infant eyelids that gay sports would leave 
To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. 
Her life was colorless and commonplace, 
Devoid of poetry—I thought it so, 
For I was blind, and could not see the grace 
That grew through common duties; now I know, 
Since she is gone from me and all her cares, 
I entertained an angel unawares. 
—Zitella Cocke, in “ The American Magazine.” 
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THE TRANSFERRED SHEAVES. 












BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 




















Two neighbors, blessed with a sufficient store 
For winter’s pressing need, and somewhat more, 
Determined (each suspecting not his brother) 
They’d make a gift of sheaves unto each other. 








About the beginning of the year 1871, Joseph 
Wilson’s health began to decline, previous to 
which it had generally been good. It was evi- 
dent from some of his expressions (at an early 
period) that he entertained doubts of his re- 
covery. On being queried with as to the cause 
of some conflict of mind which was sometimes 
apparent, he replied: “I feel that I have a very 
narrow path to walk in, and my fervent prayer 
has been that the preserving arm of Omnipo- 
tence may be round about.” He spent most of 
the night for several weeks in his chair, his 
afflicting cough preventing a reclining position. 
At one time remarking to one of the family— 
“the night has not been a tedious one to me.” 
At one time he remarked, that the outward 
creation looked very beautiful; even the air 
seemed filled with fragrance. On being asked 
if the outward was all that appeared beautiful, 

















The first one said: “ My neighbor John is poor— 

No prattling children play about his door ; 

I'll take, then, these twelve sheaves for Christmas 
cheer, 

And add them to his harvest of the year.” 











A REBUKE, or a censure, may well follow a 
thoughtless or an otherwise improper act of a 
child, who had not had timely warning against 
such conduct; but specific punishment from a 
parent ought to be reserved for offenses where 
the risk of punishment was understandingly 
braved. Parents have a duty to warn their 
children against wrong-doing, and to instruct 
them in well-doing. Many a child receives 
punishment for a thoughtless offense, when it 
would be juster for the parent to be punished 
for having neglected to warn the child against 
that line of action. Wise parental control and 
discipline include a control and discipline of the 
parent’s self, as well as of the child; and failure 
in this line is quite as common as failure in that. 










The second likewise said : “ There’s my poor neighbor, 
With ten small mouths dependent on his labor, 

I’ll take these twelve full bundles, sheaf by sheaf, 
And hide them with his own on Christmas Eve.” 








And so, when o’er the earth with radiance mild 
The stars that shone upon the Saviour child 
Shone once again, while angels sang above, 
Each neighbor paid his debt of Christmas love. 

























The morning broke; and each, as oft before, 

Went forth for that day’s portion of his store, 

When lo! each saw the sheaves which he had given 

Unto his brother, full restored by heaven! 
—Christian Advocate. 
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the time. But he had been so used to working 
with foot lathes and the hand tools of the shops 
of Germany, that when he stood with the slide 
rest screwed up, getting along very nicely, he 
was still afraid it was going too fast, and his foot 
would be going all the time. That foot ee 
going all the time he was with me. He would 
never finish a piece of work by the slide rest 
without going over it two or three times and 
putting on the finishing touches by hand.” 

As an illustration of the accuracy required in 
astronomical instruments, J. A. Brashear men- 
tions seeing a flat mirror of glass, 40 inches in 
diameter and 7 inches thick, in which the error 
on any part of the surface was less than one- 
hundred-thousandth of an inch. Such accuracy 
jsneeded in order that the image of a star or 
other heavenly body when reflected from the 
surface and magnified 400 or 500 times, should 
still show no error. 

Alvan Clark, who made the glasses for the 
Lick Observatory, did most of his final work 
with the hand and the fingers. After grinding 
into shape and polishing his lenses, if testing 
showed any little error, instead of endeavoring 
to polish it out by the usual processes, he would 
gently run over it with the tip of his finger, 
until the error had been removed. “I,” said 
Brashear, “ have tried that process myself. After 
the rubbings the error looks larger, but you for- 
get that the heat of your hand and the heat 
generated by the action of your finger has 
swelled it up, and many a time after work of 
this kind, on feeling dissatisfied with the appear- 
ance, I got up in the morning and found the 
glass all right, because the heat had let go.” 


Charming the Cobra—Once a year, during 
the rainy season, the cobra lays from twelve to 
twenty eggs. In one specimen shown by Mr. 
Phipson, the young one is seen just as it is em- 
erging from the egg. The tooth with which it 
cuts its way out is shed as soon as it has served its 
purpose. When born, the young cobras mea- 
sured about seven and one half inches long, and 
were very fat; at the end of a few months, they 
were about nine inches in length, but had lost 
all their plumpness. It was very remarkable 
that the original nutriment got out of the egg 
should be able to sustain them so long. On 
account of its timidity and the great ease with 
which it can be tamed, it is the only snake with 
which the snake charmers will have any thing 
todo. By attracting its attention with one 
hand, it may be easily seized round the body 
with the other; and so long as the hand or any 
other object is kept moving before its eyes it 
will never turn to bite the hand that holds it. 
This is the simple fact, the knowledge of which 
the charmers turn to such advantage in their 
well known performances. The snake is taken 
from its basket, and a slight stroke across the 
back brings it at once into a defensive’attitude. 
The constant motion of the musical instrument 
before the snake keeps it watchful and erect, 
and not the music produced. As a matter of 
fact, snakes have no external ears, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the cobra hears the 
music at all. The charmers say that the adder 
of the East, the Daboia, has no ear for music, 

ause they cannot operate on it as they do on 
the cobra. It is rather interesting to note that 
this has been the belief since David’s time at 
least,—“ like the deaf adder that stoppeth her 
tar, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers.”— Nature. 


Birds’ Skins for Ornaments—The Animal 
World [London], states that a dealer who was 


interviewed, admitted that he had sold nearly 
two millions of small birds, for adorning ladies’ 
bonnets and dresses. At a single auction 6,000 
Birds of Paradise, 5,000 Impeyan Pheasants, 
400,000 Humming Birds, with other birds from 
North and South America, and 360,000 feathered 
skins from India, were sold. 


The Courage of Birds—A year or two ago 
there was a fire in a German village, and a 
stork’s nest built on a barn, and having two 
little storks in it, was caught by the flames. 
On seeing what had happened, the mother-bird 
quickly seized one of the little ones and bore it 
off to a safe place, followed by her mate, who 
stayed to guard it. Then back she flew to get 
the other young stork ; but alas! she found that 
the nest had been burnt, and the little one had 
fallen through into the barn. The next moment 
she darted through the hole made by the fire 
and brought up the frightened birdie in her 
beak. The mother was thought to be unhurt; 
but the next day she was picked up much 
wounded, but soon recovered. 

A cat, having watched a fledgling blackbird 
escape from its nest, gave chase, rushing up the 
tree with the intention of getting on to the 
branch to obtain her prey. Meanwhile the 
parent birds had come upon the scene, and 
seeing the situation of their ‘nestling, attacked 
the cat with the utmost bravery, alternately 
flying at her, using their beaks and wings in- 
cessantly with the utmost fury, and getting 
fearlessly within range of the cat’s claws; and 
while one was pouncing at her head, the other 
would execute a “flank” attack, both of them 
keeping up all the time that continuous, noisy, 
angry chatter which blackbirds so well know 
how to make on occasion. These bold, strategic 
movements confused the cat very much, as her 
position in the tree was not advantageous; but 
she kept snarling and striking out with her 
talons whenever an opportunity occurred. The 
interested observer tried to help the birds, but 
from the lower branches of the tree intervening, 
missiles were not of much use. He was obliged 
to leave the exciting scene, but after a long 
absence returned, and found the combat still 
going on; and a person who had watched during 
the interval said the poor birds had kept up 
the attack without ceasing, forcing the enemy to 
keep on the defensive only; and this desperate 
struggle kept on for two hours, till the birds 
were exhausted, and sat “all in a heap,” looking 
as though they had lost half their feathers. But 
they had kept the destroyer away from their 
little fledgling, and their friend at last managed 
to dislodge the cat— The Animal World. 

Artificial Bait—In fishing for codfish on the 
Grand Banks, the Massachusetts fishermen usu- 
ally take with them a supply of herring packed 
in ice for bait. Ifthe supply becomes exhausted 
before they have caught a load of fish, they are 
obliged to return for more, at a great loss of 
time—because the Canadian law does not per- 
mit them to buy bait in the ports of that country. 
An experiment has recently been tried of using 
for bait a rubber imitation of the Squid, which 
is one of the sea animals on which the cod preys. 
Two rubber Squids were used, and eight codfish 
were taken—proving that they would bite at 
artificial bait. 





Items. 


Military Defences.—The endless expense involved 
in a system of military defences is shown in the ex- 
perience of France. Ever since the Germans seized 
Alsace-Lorraine, France has strained every nerve 
to make for herself a new and impregnable frontier. 


She has established three strongly entrenched camps 
connected by railways with each other, and she has 
erected an almost continuous line of forts, protect- 
ed by armor plates, which are calculated to resist 
heavy artillery. Yet De Freycinet, himself an en- 
gineer and able War Minister, declares that, in 
order to place the eastern frontier of France in a 
proper state of defence, an additional expenditure 
of £40,000,000 is necessary. This announcement 
has proved an unpleasant surprise for the Budget 
Committee and the country generally. The year 
before the outbreak of the Franco-German War, 
France was spending rather more than £15,000,000 
annually on ae army; at the present time she is 
spending the enormous sum of £28,000,000, and 
still she is defenceless. But this is not all. Of late 
the relations between France and Italy have been 
anything but cordial, and accordingly it has been 
resolved to erect a line of new fortifications on the 
Italian frontier also. It is said that recent discov- 
eries of new explosives have made the iron armor- 
plates of the French forts almost useless, and that 
they must be replaced by a special coating of cement 
which possesses superior powers of resistence. No 
doubt when the cement is applied some new explo- 
sive will be discovered which will render it useless 
in turn. And so the weary game of beggar-my- 
neighbor goes on, while it is as plain as daylight to 
everybody outside France, that if France would 
only forego her dream of the Revanche she would 
not need to trouble herself about a frontier at all. 
— Echo. 


Observance of the First-day of the Week. — The 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian (North and 
South), Baptist, and Reformed Churches, have ap- 
pointed committees to co-operate in the formation 
of a national organization to promote the observ- 
ance of the First-day of the week as a day of rest 
from ordinary labor. The Christian Advocate says, 
that at a recent meeting of the Union a petition 
was present that contained the names of more than 
six millions of adult citizens of the United States, 
asking Congress to enact a law forbidding “Sunday” 
traffic and labor in the Government’s mail and 
military service, and in inter-State commerce. 


The Arab Slave Trade.—The attention of European 
nations has been much turned of late to the hor- 
rible atrocities of the African slave trade carried 
on by Arab traders; and military measures have 
been advocated to check in some degree this great 
evil. These are not likely to be very effective. So 
long as the demand for slaves exists among the 
Egyptians and Turks, means will be found to 
supply them, and the devastation of Africa will go 
on. The Society of Friends has long occupied a 
prominent position in opposing both slavery and 
war; and the London Friend of Twelfth Month, ex- 
tends a salutary caution, that in supporting one of 
these testimonies the other should not be overlooked 
— Christ never teaches his disciples to pull down 
with one hand what He bids them set up with the 
other.” 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb.—The Annual Report of this institution, for 
the year ending Ninth Month 30th, 1888, gives the 
number of pupils under instruction as 4833—of whom 
100 were in the oral department. The average cost 
of clothing, board and education of those was about 
$251 per pupil. 

Four hundred of the pupils are supported by the 
State. ‘ 

Training in industrial handicrafts has been con- 
tinued and developed; and many of those who leave 
the institution are enabled to obtain profitable em- 
ployment in some trade learned within its walls. 

Of 51 new pupils admitted during the year, 
23 were born deaf, and 15 of the remainder lost 
their hearing through some form of fever—mostly 
scarlet. 

In the oral department the pupils are taught to 
articulate, and also to tell what is being said by 
watching the motions of the lips. 

The pupils who enter the institution in most cases 
have their minds much less developed than chil- 
dren of the same age who can hear and speak. 
They must be taught to think, to reason, and to ex- 
press their ideas in some intelligible manner. This 
requires patient, careful, unremitting labor, 
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A Year Behind the Times.—The governor of 
the Danish colony of Greenland receives by the 
ship which brings him his annual supplies copies 
of the daily papers of Copenhagen for the year 
preceding. He arranges these papers in order 
of their dates, and then quietly and calmly reads 
a paper each day, just as though it was fresh 
from the press. He is strongly tempted to peer 
into futurity by reading some papers ahead when 
he comes across interesting news; but he resists 
the temptation, no matter how anxious he is to 
know the fate of some measure. One day’s paper 
for each day is his rule; and so at the end of the 
year he is thoroughly familiar with the news of 
the preceding year. Hesays he is just as happy 
as though he pulled each day’s paper off the 
press. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH. 5, 1889. 


A letter, not designed for publication, recently 
received by the Editor from a friend in Kansas, 
relates a simple incident, which, with the com- 
ments thereon, seems to convey sufficient in- 
struction to justify the insertion of a portion of 
itin THe Frienp. The letter says :— 


“A friend of mine from a distant neighborhood 
was at our house one or two nights lately, who 
is a non-professor of religion, and yet a man of 
a serious turn of mind—one who has given the 
subject of religion no little thought. During 
his stay in our family, we were drawn into con- 
versation on the subject of experimental religion, 
and he remarked that he objected to very much 
of what was common in religious revivals, be- 
cause it appeared to him that loud praying in 
such meetings had the appearance of a sensa- 
tional effort, made for a present effect. 

“Our practice is, and has been for many 
years, to read a portion of Scripture, with a 
season of silent waiting, or with such other 
vocal exercise as we may feel drawn into, at the 
breakfast table; and it was on this occasion 
that the above remark was made; and he added 
that what he had witnessed in our devotional 
season—silent, secret, thanksgiving and prayer 
—had afforded him solid satisfaction. 

“To such persons, the commotion and noise 
of sensation and emotion are of no value—do 
not edify. It is easier to bring such persons to 
perceive the spirituality of the Gospel, than 
those who have been carried away by a mis- 
guided religious fervor or zeal; and such cases 
furnish the best evidence found anywhere, that 
the doctrines taught, and the practices resulting 
therefrom by our early Friends had their origin 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, and that the seal of 
the Father is upon their character.” 


Some persons are disposed to look upon an 
adherence to the ancient testimonies of the 
Society as an evidence of an undue attachment 
to what they regard as mere matters of form. 
It is very true that there can be no real 
religion without the experience of the life- 
giving presence, and cleansing operations of the 
Lord’s Spirit; but the work of the Spirit leads 
its obedient followers into a simple, self-denying 
manner of life, and into many things which are 
disregarded by those under the government of 
the spirit of the world. The testimonies and 
“the practices resulting” from vital religion, 
may be looked upon as foolish by the wisdom 


of this world, which cannot comprehend the 
things of the Spirit; but if they have their 
origin in the teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in the operations of his grace, his children 
need not heed the criticisms of man. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—For the year 1888, the exports of 
gold from New York were $32,370,471 and the imports 
$5,944,369, a net loss of $26,426,102. In 1887, the ex- 
ports were $6,488,820, and the imports $38,642,430, a 
net gain of $32,133,630. 

The entire business portion of the town of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 26th of last month. Thirty-seven buildings 
were burned, and the loss is estimated at not less than 
$500,000. 

The steamboat John H. Hanna was burned at Pla- 
quemine, Louisiana, on the night of the 24th ultimo. 
There were one hundred persons on board, of whom 
about thirty perished. 

The local steamboat inspectors at Memphis have 
nearly completed their investigation of the Kate 
Adams disaster. They find, from statements of the first 
clerk of the boat, that the Adams had 197 persons on 
board when she took fire. Of these 183 are known to 
have escaped, leaving 14 as lost. The inspectors are 
satisfied that the fire originated in a sack of cotton- 
seed forward of the boilers. 

Thirty-one States and Territories now observe Arbor- 
Day. 

The Wisconsin State Grange will ask the Legisla- 
ture for $2,000 to be expended in agricultural educa- 
tion. 

The Chicago Times says, it is stated that farming 
land of Illinois has decreased 20 per cent. in value 
since 1880. 

Moose are unaccountably numerous in Maine, while 
deer abound in parts of the State where for years they 
were unknown. Caribou have also very greatly in- 
creased in number. 

The High License law went into operation in Min- 
neapolis in Seventh Month, 1887. The number of 
arrests during the last six months of 1886, under the 
low license, was 1,092; the last six months of 1887, 
under the High License, 1,797, an increase of 705. 

More than 30,000 children of school age, says the 
National W. C.T. U. Bulletin for Twelfth Month 19th, 
in the city of Chicago are said to be addicted to the 
use of strong drink. In Chicago the license to sell 
liquor is $500. 

A bill has been drafted by the Philadelphia Milk 
Exchange, to be presented to the Legislature, “to pre- 
vent traffic in adulterated, impure and unwholesome 
milk.” Receipts of milk at the different railroad 
stations this year indicate an increase of 15,000,000 gal- 
lons over those of 1887. 

At the Coroner’s office in this city last year, 2036 
deaths were reported for investigation. Of this num- 
ber 102 were unknown, 28 being males, 1 female, and 
the others were infants. The principal causes of death 
were: Alcoholism, 49; apoplexy, 67 ; burns and scalds, 
70; heart diseases, 273; injuries on railroads, 166; ac- 
cidental poisoning, 16; suffocation, 73; accidental 
drowning, 59; heat and sunstroke, 24; suicide, 99; 
homicide, 31. Of the railroad victims, 82 met their 
death on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 54 on the Read- 
ing and 9 on the Baltimore and Ohio. Ten were killed 
on the Traction Company’s lines. 

In this city the number of deaths last week was 349, 
which is 18 less than the previous week, and 60 less 
than the corresponding week last year. Of the de- 
ceased 160 were males and 189 females: 47 died of 
consumption ; 43 of pneumonia; 23 of diseases of the 
heart ; 22 of old age; 14 of inflammation of the brain ; 
11 of convulsions; 11 of debility ; 10 of typhoid fever, 
and 10 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 4}’s, 108§; 4’s, reg., 1273; 
coupon, 128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 128. 

Cotton was quiet but steady on a basis of 10 cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super- 
fine, $3.50 a $3.75; do., do., extras, $3.75 a $4; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.62} a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.50; 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.50; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.124 a $5.85; do., patent, $6.00 


a $6.85. Rye flour was dull and weak; 100 barrels 
choice sold at $3.30 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 96 a 96} cts. 

No. 2 Pennsylvania rye, 60 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 424 a 42% cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34 a 344 cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts,; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts. ; fat cows, at 
a 34 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 2} a 4 cts. Lambs, 4a 
7} ets. 

Hogs.— Westerns, 7} a 7} cts.; State, 63 a 7 cts, 

Milch cows sold slowly at $25 a $55. 

ForretGn.—The London Tablet says: “ W. E. Glad- 
stone, in a letter to the Marquis de Riso, says that the 
position of the Pope is important enough to merit in- 
tervention by International arbitration. 

“After remarking that he promoted the Alabama 
arbitration scheme, W. E. Gladstone adds, that this 
arbitration would possibly unlock a difficult question 
and the project has his full and warm sympathy.” : 

Edward Harrington, M. P., has been sentenced to 
six months imprisonment with hard labor for publish- 
ing in his paper, the Kerry Sentinel, reports concern- 
ing a suppressed branch of the National League. No 
appeal was taken. 

Sheehy and Finucane, Nationalist members of Par- 
liament, have been summoned to appear at Castle- 
connel, County Limerick, to answer to the charge of 
inciting tenants to adopt a policy of intimidation. 

The general impression in London appears to be 
that notwithstanding the telegrams which have been 
received, Emin Bey is not with Stanley, and that hay- 
ing remained behind at Waddai, he has fallen into the 
hands of the Mahdists. 

On the 27th of last month, at a meeting held in 
Paris of 4,000 bondholders of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, a resolution was unanimosly adopted expressing 
confidence in De Lesseps, and volunteering to forego 
the interest on coupons and the redemption of bonds 
until the canal is opened for traffic. 

A despatch from Nice, received in Paris, Twelfth 
Month 26th, reports the death of General Loris Meli- 
koff, the famous Russian officer. He was 64 years old, 

The Vatican has received news of terrible floods, 
accompanied by great loss of life, in Manchooria. In- 
dian advices say that cholera prevails in a virulent 
form at Quilon, on the Malabar coast. It is reported 
that 2000 Christians have succumbed to the disease, 
Italian Carmelite missionaries are attending the plague- 
stricken people. 

The Catholic Society is organizing associations 
throughout Italy which, conjointly with similar asso- 
ciations all over the world, will raise funds for a vigor- 
ous anti-slavery campaign. 

According to the Fiji Shimpo, there are twenty cotton 
factories now in operation in Japan, with a total of 
82,680 spindles. There are also twenty factories in 
process of establishment or extension, with an esti- 
mated capacity of 180,680 spindles. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoot.—The Committee 
who have charge of this institution, meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 11th of First Month, 1889, 
at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WriuiAMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


WaAnTED. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
Hannah Tatum, = = = —- 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 
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WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





